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Fishermen from Normandy, Brittany, the Basque country, who 
came ashore in Acadia during the summer months to dry their fish, 
found that they could carry on profitable trade with the Indians, 
exchanging axes, knives, pots and cloth for furs. In that epoch, only 
the rich men in Paris could afford a beaver robe... which could be 
bartered for an axe or a knife. With such profits possible, many 
fishermen and their backers turned to the fur trade, which was not only 
far more profitable but also easier to carry out. Such a lucrative trade 
also attracted the attention of some gentlemen of the court who had 
influence with the king. 

The king had the power to grant monopolies, the sole right to trade 
in certain commodities, but the monopolies were granted in return for 
favours rendered to the crown of France. 


Pierre de Chauvin de Tonnetuit (died February 1603) was a 
French naval and military captain and a lieutenant of Nouvelle France, 
who built at Tadoussac, 

. Chauvin de Tonnetuit had been born at Dieppe, Normandy 
of a wealthy merchant family. 

In (583 he was serving under Admiral Aymar de Chaste in the 
Azores, and, in , he was captain of the important Huguenot 
garrison at Honfleur. By 1596. Chauvin had developed an interest in 
commercial and maritime enterprises. He now owned four vessels, the 
Don-de-Dieu, the Espérance, the Bon-Espoir, and the Saint-Jehan, 
and he was regularly engaged in the fur trade and cod-fishery of 
Canada and Newfoundland. ! 


Pierre Du Gua de Monts, (Du Gua de Monts; c. 1564 — 1628) was 
a French merchant, explorer and colonizer. A Protestant, he was born 
in Royan, France and had a great influence over the first two decades 
of the 17'* century. He traveled to northeastern North America for the 
first time in 1599 with Pierre de Chauvin de Tonnetuit. * 


A Calvinist, Pierre de Chauvin had given illustrious service in the 
warts against ” and was soon rewarded with a position 
of influence in the new king’s court. Chauvin, along with 

, a French navigator (captain on the sea and on the 
“Big River of Canada”), an early fur trader and explorer in the New 
World, obtained a fur trading monopoly for Nouvelle France from 
King Henri IV of France in ; 
came from the great seaport of Saint- 
Malo, on the coast of Normandy. Gravé Du Pont had borne arms 
before becoming a merchant. He is known to have traded furs in 
Nouveau France, since ~1580, surely before 1599, reaching Trois- 
Riviéres in that year. * 


Chauvin embarked from Honfleur in the early §BEmSlOMNO00, with 
his four ships and the intended colonists, and Gravé as his partner and 
lieutenant. Against the advice of Gravé, Chauvin chose Tadoussac as 
his destination. He would have liked to go farther up the river, but his 
partner refused to do any exploring. Basque and Norman whalers 
were already using Tadoussac as a stopping point. Strategically 
situated on the north shore of the St-Lawrence River at the junction 
with the Saguenay River, with a harbour adjacent, Tadoussac had long 
been a Montagnais summering place for barter, and for half a century 
a fur-trading and fishing resort for Europeans. [But with the arms they 
received the Montagnais had ousted the Iroquois from the region; they 
were soon to be visited by a revenge of equal horror, and driven far 
into the interior. Tadoussac was to suffer; and, as allies of the 
Montagnais, and soon of the Algonquins and Hurons too, all enemies 
of the Iroquois, the French and their fur trade were distressed for many 
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The area was ill fitted for settlkement because of the rugged 
terrain and poor soil, and because of the cold in winter. 44 


years. 


Chauvin sent only one vessel, the Espérance, to the Saguenay the 
following spring, but did not sail himself. Chauvin died in 603, after 
two years of successful trading and was briefly succeeded by Aymar 
de Chaste as monopoly holder. 


In 9603 Du Pont returned there, with two Montagnais Indians 
having lived in France for the last year, and accompanied by a new 
observer, Samuel de Champlain. They met with Begourat and 
Anadabijou, chiefs of the Montagnais Innu, who summered in the 
Tadoussac area, at a “tabagie” feast, and made a strong alliance with 
them and their nation. > Begourat ( was a chief of the 
Montagnais whose summer home was at Tadoussac. He was 
preparing to lead a war-party against the Iroquois in the Richelieu 
River area: Champlain detailed the pre-raid events in his journals. At 
the time of the departure of the French, Begourat gave his son to 
Gravé Du Pont to take to France. 

That summer, Du Pont went with Champlain exploring the St- 
Lawrence River as far as the falls later called St-Louis and made a new 
inventory of the St-Lawrence River, after which he resumed fur 
trading, this time for Aymar de Chaste.® Aymar de Chaste (died 
1603), a Catholic, was a French admiral during the Franco-Spanish 
Wars between 1582 and 1598. 


After agreeing to command an expedition to the St-Lawrence River 
with former officers Pierre Dugua, Sieur de Mons, Francois Gravé Du 
Pont, and Samuel Champlain, Chaste was appointed Viceroy of 
Canada by King Henry IV on . Chaste would preside 
over New France as lieutenant governor later forming the "Canada and 
Acadia Trading Company," which would eventually establish French 
domination of the North American fur trade for more than a decade, 
overseeing the company until his death in 1603, shortly before this 
first expedition return to France. 


In 603, Henry IV granted Du Gua exclusive right to colonize 
lands in North America between 40°-60° North latitude. The King 
also gave Du Gua a monopoly in the fur trade for these territories and 
named him Lieutenant General for Acadia and New France. In return, 
Du Gua promised to bring 60 new colonists each year to what would 
be called l’Acadie. 

Sieur Pierre Du Gua de Monts, a close associate of Samuel de 
Champlain,’ and Lieutenant-General Jean de Biencourt de 
Poutrincourt et St-Just were early French colonizers. Poutrincourt 
married Claude Pajot daughter of Isaac Pajot son of Simons Pajot in 
1590—which explains the colonial interests of Parisien apothecary 
Louis Hébert son of Nicholas Hébert, apothecary in the Royal House 
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® A gentleman of the King's Chamber, Francois Aymar (ou Aimar) de 
Cleremont de Chaste served as governor of Dieppe and Arques-la- 
Bataille as well as the French ambassador to England during mid to late 
16th century. A vice admiral, Chaste commanded the French-Portuguese 
naval forces supporting Anténio, Prior of Crato's attempt to defend the 
Azores from Spain to use as a staging point to liberate Portugal. 
However, he was defeated by Alvaro de Bazan, Marquis of Santa Cruz at 
the Battle of Terceira in 1583. 

7 Champlain (age 43) contracted to marry Héléne Boullé (age 10) daughter 
of Marguerite Alix and Nicholas Boullé, Lord Chamberland of France, a 
Catholic. They were married on 30 December 1610 in Paris, when she 
was age 12, and began cohabitating after a two year lapse. She adopted 
the Catholic faith (at the age of 14), was much beloved by the Indians 
and, when she returned to France, founded the Ursulines of Meaux. 

She was the godmother of Héléne Desportes. 


of Queen Catherine De’ Medici, and Jacqueline Pajot daughter of 


the first settler to support himself from the soil. 

Louis Hébert, Du Gua de Monts and Champlain built the first 
settlement at Québec in 1604... with them was a 
free Black, , their interpreter. But, in 1605, they 
were forced to move to Port Royal (Annapolis) on the Bay of Fundy, 
Acadia (Nova Scotia)—the first permanent French settlement in 
North America. 


Membertou, sakmow (Grand Chief) of the Mi’?kmaq, near Poet 
Royal, became good friends with the French... and was old enough to 
remember meeting Jacques Cartier. 

In 1607. English colonists founded Jamestown, Virginia, under 
John Smith, Admiral of New England... who was saved from death 
by Pocahontas daughter of Wahunsenacawh, paramount chief of 
Tsenacommach. Pocahontas was later christened by Alexander 
Whitaker, the Apostle of Virginia, and took the name Rebecca... and 
married John Rolfe, the first successful tobacco cultivator and 
exporter in Virginia. Rev. Richard Buck officiated their wedding... 
whose son Benoni was the first mentally handicapped person in the 
colony—probably having been born with Down Syndrome. 


In (604, Hebert’s cousin, Pierre de Gua, Sieur de Monts, led an 


expedition to L’fle Sainte-Croix in Acadia in hopes of making a 
fortune in the fur trade. The expedition’s first winter was very hard. 
There was a shortage of fresh water and firewood, and 36 of the 80 
expedition members died of scurvy. The following , the 
expedition relocated across the bay at Port-Royal (today known as 
Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia). 

He participated in the construction of a grist-mill on the Allain 
River, experimental farming activities were conducted, with 
various grains being seeded in the local fields, and cared after the 
health of the pioneers and natives, cultivating native drug plants 
introduced to him by the Mi’kmagq. He returned to France in 1607, 
after the trade concession that had been granted to the de Monts 
expedition had expired. 


In 1604, Du Gua organized an expedition and left France with 74 
settlers including Royal cartographer Samuel de Champlain, the Baron 
de Poutrincourt, a French priest Nicolas Aubry, Louis Hébert, 

: 8 a legendary multilingualist and the first 
registered Black man to set foot in North America, and a Protestant 
member of the clergy.” There is little documentation about Da Costa, 
but he is known to have been a freeman favoured by explorers for his 
multilingual talents. 

Originally acquired by the Portuguese ' for his abilities having 
translated their language so quickly; it was thought that Da Costa’s 
skills would be valuable in future cartography expeditions to the new 
world. After learning the Language of the L’nug (Mi’kmagq) on a 
Portuguese expedition, Da Costa would later be sought by both the 
English and the Dutch to help in their contacts with Aboriginal 
peoples, but it would be the French that secured his services for hire. 
The tradition of Europeans depending on such translators was more 


8 Mathieu Da Costa was an interpreter and translator from the Benin Empire 
during the late 16th and early 17th centuries. His African birth name was 
Lusofonia. It is thought that he came to Canada at some time before 
1603, using his visit to learn the Mi'kmag dialect. One source has him 
coming to Acadia in a Portuguese ship where he learned the Eastern 
Algonquian language. A Rouen merchant then kidnapped him in 
Portugal or in the East Indies and sold or lent him to De Monts as an 
interpreter. In Canada, he likely traveled up the St-Lawrence River and 
worked at various locations along the Canadian Atlantic Coast. There is 
controversy as to how he had learned to communicate with the 
Aboriginals, with one answer being that the North American cultural 
context was very similar to the African one. 


° There were two clergymen on this expedition, a priest who was to minister 
to the parish of Port Royal and a Protestant minister. Champlain, in his 
writings, reported a violent quarrel over religion between the Protestant 
minister and a curé which ended in blows. The priest was, in all 
likelihood, Nicolas Aubry. 


'0 An interpreter, translator, and general go-between such as Da Costa was 
known as un grumete in the Portuguese-speaking world. 


than a century old by this time. Da Costa’s portfolio of languages - 
thought to include Dutch, English, French, Portuguese and pidgin 
Basque, and the dialect many Aboriginals used for trading purposes - 
led him into the employ of Sieur de Monts in the role of interpreter. 


Jean de Biencourt de Poutrincourt et de Saint-Just (Jean 
Biencourt, Baron of Poutrincourt and Saint-Just)!? (1557-1615) 
was a member of the French nobility best remembered as a 
commander of the French colonial empire, one of those responsible for 
establishing the most successful among early attempts to establish a 
permanent settlement in the North American territory that became 
known as Acadia, a region of New France. 

Jean de Poutrincourt married Claude Pajot; they had two sons and 
six daughters. He made his first voyage to the New World in 1604 as 
a senior member of the expedition led by Pierre Dugua de Mons that 
established a colony on Saint Croix Island. 


In 
established : 
This suffered many hardships: disease and 
malnutrition reduced their number greatly. The 
Colonists were sent out, and Acadia had its true beginning. 

A settlement was established at Port-Royal mee 

the charter was revoked... and, in 
the settlers had to leave Acadia and return to France. 


Entering Baie Francaise (the Bay of Fundy) in Jimemloo4, Du Gua 
and his settlers founded a colony on St-Croix Island. Numerous 
settlers succumbed to the harsh winter climate and malnutrition 
disease as they exhausted the limited natural resources on the island. 
The colony moved to better land on the south shore of Baie Francaise 
at Port-Royal in 1605. Because of political opposition at home, de 
Mons decided to remain in France and appointed Poutrincourt 
governor of Port Royal in 1606. In addition to the title, de Mons 
granted him ownership of the land in and around the colony, along 
with fur-trading privileges and fishing rights. These privileges and 
rights were confirmed by Henri IV, King of France on 25 February 
1606. The inclusion of the fur-trading rights was particularly 
important to Poutrincourt’s fortunes in the early years of the colony. 

In (606, Admiral Hendrick Corneliszoon Lonck (or Loncque and 
Loncq) 4 (born 1568, Roosendaal — 10 October 1634, Amsterdam), a 
Dutch naval hero and the first Dutch sea captain to reach the New 
World.'5 The Dutch West India Company sea captain boarded two of 
Du Gua’s boats, and pillaged them for cannons, furs, mounts, and 
munitions. The Port-Royal settlement survived and prospered 


, two ships set sail from LeHavre, France and the 


, but in the 
of that year, 
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Jean de Poutrincourt married Claude Pajot and they had two sons and six 
daughters. 
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'4 He was born in Roosendaal in the southern Netherlands, of Brabant 
origin. His parents were Cornelis Pieterszoon Lonck and Dichna 
Heinrich. He was a full cousin of the Zeeland Vice Admiral Cornelis 
Symons Son Loncque. In 1604, he married Grietgen Lenaerts in 
Antwerp. In 1623 and 1624, Lonck participated in the expedition of 
Admiral Willem de Zoete against the Barbary Coast pirates. Having 
made admiral by 1628, Lonck, in the service of the Dutch West Indies 
Company, joined Admiral Piet Hein in the Battle in the Bay of 
Matanzas, a naval battle during the Eighty Years' War in which a Dutch 
squadron was able to defeat and capture a Spanish treasure fleet. Lonck 
replaced Hein in 1629 as captain-general. In 1630, he commanded a 
Dutch colonizing expedition of 52 ships, 15 sloops, and 3,780 sailors that 
captured the historic city of Olinda, Brazil on 14 February, followed by 
the capture of the Brazilian state of Pernambuco after a feeble resistance 
by Matias de Albuquerque, its Portuguese Governor. It was to be his last 
voyage, returning to the Netherlands on 20 July 1630. He died in 
Amsterdam and was buried on 10 October 1634 in the Oude Kerk in 
Amsterdam. 


'S Hart, Simon (1959). Prehistory of the New Netherland Company; 
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somewhat until 1607 when other merchants protested the monopoly, 
which the King had to revoke. As a consequence, Du Gua and the 
settlers had to abandon the colony and return to France. 


Both French lawyer and author Marc Lescarbot and explorer 
Samuel de Champlain wrote of having witnessed Membertou 
conducting a funeral in [§§06 for Panoniac, a fellow Mi’kmaw 
sakmow who had been killed by the Armouchiquois or 
Passamaquoddy tribe, of what is now Maine. Seeking revenge for this 
and similar acts of hostility, Membertou led 500 warriors in a raid on 
the Armouchiquois town, Chouacoet, present-day Saco, Maine, in 
GMYMIGOT, killing 20 of their braves, including two of their leaders, 
Onmechin and Marchin. 


Poutrincourt oversaw Acadia under the authority of Pierre Dugua, 
Sieur de Mons , after one successful winter, when he was 
notified that the King had rescinded de Mons’ monopoly and that the 
Crown’s contribution to the costs to maintain Port-Royal would not be 
continued. Port Royal was abandoned in 1607 when support from 
France was cut off. 


A house was built at Tadoussac, which Champlain later saw and 
described as being “twenty-five feet long by eighteen wide and eight 
feet high, covered with boards with a fireplace in the middle,” 
encompassed by a wattle palisade and a ditch. Champlain’s map of 
Tadoussac in T7608, depicts this structure on the east bank of a stream 
which enters the harbour; underneath are the words “abitasion du 
Cappn chauvain de lan 600” (“habitation of Capt. Chauvin of the 
year 1600”). After the colonists were settled, Chauvin and his 
companions devoted their energies to the traffic in pelts until the 
autumn, whence they sailed for France with a cargo of beaver and 
other furs. At Tadoussac they left 16 men to face the unknown 
northern winter; only 5 survived and these owed their lives to Indian 
hospitality. 

Henri Membertou (died 18 September 1611) was the sakmow 
(Grand Chief) of the Mi’kmaq First Nations tribe situated near Port 
Royal, site where the French colonists first settled in Acadia, present- 
day Nova Scotia, Canada. Membertou is described by the Jesuit 
Pierre Biard as having maintained a beard, unlike other Mi’kmaq 
males who removed all facial hair. He was larger than the other males 
and despite his advanced age, had no grey or white hair On 
1610 (Saint John the Baptist Day), Membertou became the first native 
leader to be baptized by the French, as a sign of alliance and good 
faith. The ceremony was carried out by priest Jessé Fléché, who went 
on to baptize all 21 members of Membertou’s immediate family. It 
was then that Membertou was given the baptismal name Henri, after 
the late king of France, Henry Iv. 18 

Also, unlike most sakmowk who were polygamous, Membertou had 
only one wife, who was baptized with the name of “Marie.” Lescarbot 
records that the eldest son of Chief Membertou had the name 
Membertouchis (Membertouji’j, baptized Louis Membertou after the 
then-King of France, Louis XIII), while his second and third sons were 
called Actaudin (absent at the time of the baptism) and Actaudinech 
(Actaudinji’j, baptized Paul Membertou). He also had a daughter, 
given the name Marguerite. 

Membertou was very eager to become a proper Christian as soon as 
he was baptized. He wanted the missionaries to learn the Algonquian 
Mi’kmaq language so that he could be properly educated. After 
building their fort, the French left in 1607, leaving only two of their 
party behind, during which time Membertou took good care of the fort 
and them, meeting them upon their return in 1610. 

Du Gua then turned his attention to the colony of Nouvelle-France 


in the St-Lawrence River valley, after ceding Port-Royal to 
Poutrincourt. He never came back to the New World but he sent 
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Champlain to open a colony at Québec in 1608. thus playing a major 
role in the foundation of the first permanent French colony in North 
America. 


While Mathieu Da Costa was hired for three years by Pierre Du 
Gua de Monts ifii608, a leader of French ventures in Eastern Canada, 
and with Samuel de Champlain in the 17th century. It is said that he 
obviously spoke Mi’kmaq, which would indicate that he had been to 
Canada before Champlain, strongly suggesting that "his talents helped 
bridge and reduce the cultural gap between the Europeans and the 
First Nations of Canada." 

He was in Amsterdam, Holland, in B@BruaryalloO7. He had been 
apparently caught up in a dispute over the seizure by the Dutch of Du 
Gua’s trading ships near Tadoussac. French documents record Da 
Costa working for the leaders of Port Royal in 1608; !? however, in 

, his presence is recorded in Rouen, France, and in a jail in Le 
Havre, France, in December, leaving the matter of a visit to Canada in 
that year opens to question. Du Gua’s activities in Canada only ended 
in 1617 and a court case involving expenses incurred by Nicolas de 
Bauquemare of Rouen to support Da Costa dragged on until 1619, 
though there is no positive indication that Mathieu Da Costa was 
personally present. 


accompanied his cousin in law, Jean de 

, to Acadia along with 
Samuel Champlain. Poutrincourt fourth son of Florimond de Biencourt 
and Jeanne de Salazar (1557-1615) was a member of the French 
nobility best remembered as a commander of the French colonial 
empire, one of those responsible for establishing the most successful 
among early attempts to establish a permanent settlement in the North 
American territory that became known as Acadia: (In 1590, 
Poutrincourt had married Claude Pajot daughter of Isaac Pajot son of 
Simon Pajot and Jeanne Guérineau—also a tallow candle-maker, like 
his brothers and father. Poutrincourt and Catherine Gaudet had two 
sons and six daughters). 

A few months later, Hébert’s wife joined him and became on of the 

first French women to come to Nouveau France. Hébert continued his 
agricultural interests, sowing wheat and planting vines. The colony at 
Port Royal seemed to take root, but in it was destroyed by the 
English deputy governor of Virginia , coming up from 
Virginia. The French colonists returned to France, and Hébert 
established a medical practice and apothecary (pharmacy) shop in 
Paris. 
Marie Rollét was educated, at least to the extent that she could read 
and write. The six years between each of the births of their children 
was no doubt due to her husband’s passion for the New World. Louis 
traveled to New France three times between 1606-and-1617. During 
the first two trips, Marie remained in Paris, cared for their children and 
ran her husband’s apothecary shop. 


The Mohawk 


In 909, during the settlement of New Netherlands, a confederacy of 
five Muh-he-con-neok (Mahican) tribes was living around the 
Hudson Valley at the time of their first contact with Europeans. In 
1614, the Dutch opened a trading post at Fort Nassau, New 
Netherlands (near present day Albany, NY) and, over the next hundred 
years, tensions between the Mahican peoples and the Iroquois and 
Mohawk, as well as Dutch and English settlers, caused the Mahican to 
migrate eastward across the Hudson River into western Massachusetts 
and Connecticut—where they gradually became known as Stockbridge 
Indians. Allowing Protestant missionaries to live among them, many 
converted to Christianity, although keeping certain traditions of their 
own: The central figures of Mahican society were the chief sachem 
and his counselors and their families. 


In A 


'° William J. Switala, "Underground Railroad in New Jersey And New 
York" (July 2006 ed.). Stackpole Books; annotated edition, p. 182 
ISBN 0-8117-3258-4 pg 139 - "The first black person mentioned in 
Canada was Mathieu de Costa, who appeared in French records from 
1608 as being a "negro servant" to the government of Port Royal." 


In the Mohawk language, the people are called Kanien’keha:ka 
(People of the Place of Flint, or People of the Crystal Shards of Light). 
The Mohawk gained a near-monopoly in the fur trade with the Dutch, 
not allowing the neighbouring Algonquin-speaking tribes to the north- 
and-east to trade — and becoming allies of the Dutch. 

There are but three villages in the Mohawk territory which can be 
said to be prehistoric — one for each the Turtle, Bear and Wolf Clans 
—and all these show signs of knowledge of Europeans prior to 1642. 
Being refugees, and in fear of their enemies, they established their 
villages quite remote from the Mohawk River — from four-to-ten 
miles. As soon as they possessed firearms and the security that they 
afforded, they built their dwellings closer to the river. 

The Mohawks were the first and most-easterly situated of the Five 
Nations (at the time of Pére Jogues visit in 1642) and had three large 
villages located in the beautiful valley — on the south bank of the 
Mohawk and west of the Schoharie River: Ossernenon on the banks of 
the Mohawk River (present day Auriesville, NY) was situated west of 
the junction of the two rivers; Andagaron (Gandagaron) was about ten 
miles further west of this, and Tionnontoguen, the capital, was about 
twelve miles even further to the west, directly east of Flat Creek... 
there was at least one other community located some miles even 
further to the west. 

Canajoharie, known as Upper Mohawk Castle, was an important 
village, formerly situated on the east bank of the Otsquago Creek, 
nearly opposite Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., NY — the community 
occupied both banks of Mohawk River for some distance above and 
below the village. Caughnawaga, the ancient capital of the Mohawk 
tribe, was situated on the north side of the Mohawk River (at the 
present site of Fonda, NY); the Jesuits maintained the mission of St- 
Pierre there — for a time; Cahaniaga was double-stockaded; at 
Onekagoncka the houses (80-to-100 paces long and over 20 feet high) 
were made and covered with the bark of trees — mostly flat on top — 
and full of maize. There were many other villages, as well, such as 
Teatontaloga which existed at different periods in New York — the 
oldest one destroyed by the French in 1666, rebuilt above the former 
site and, for a time, the site of the Jesuit mission of St-Marie — but was 
again destroyed by the French in 1693; both villages were established 
on the north side of the Mohawk River, close to water, and probably 
near the mouth of Schoharie Creek in Montgomery Co., NY. 

Poutrincourt again returned to Acadia #0690, along with his son 
Charles de Biencourt de Saint-Just, 20 Claude de Saint-Etienne de la 
Tour and his son Charles de Saint-Etienne de la Tour. Port-Royal 
was re-established and was successful until destroyed by a British raid 
in 1613. [Following the destruction of Port Royal, Poutrincourt 
returned to a military career in France, where he became a victim of a 
dynastic dispute between Henri IV’s widow, Marie de Medici, and 
Henri de Bourbon, Prince de Condé. In 1615, Poutrincourt was killed 
during a battle over possession of the town of Méry, in the Champagne 
region. 21) 

Henry IV appointed Du Gua as Governor of the Protestant city of 
Pons, Charente-Maritime , when he retired. He died 
in 1628, in the nearby castle of Ardennes in Fleac-Sur-Seugne. 


Claude de Saint-Etienne de la Tour (c. 1570 — d. after 1636) was 
born in the province of Champagne, France and came to Acadia in 
1610 after suffering heavy losses as a ship’s captain. Claude arrived in 
Acadia to assist Jean de Biencourt de Poutrincourt et de Saint-Just in 
establishing a permanent colony at Port-Royal. He was accompanied 
by his son Charles de Saint-Etienne de la Tour - age 17, and they 
were initially occupied with the construction of buildings and planting 
crops. The 1610 expedition also included Poutrincourt’s 19-year old 


20 Baron Charles de Biencourt de Saint-Just (1591 or 1592, Champagne, 
France — 1623 or 1624, Port-Royal of what was then Acadia, New 
France) was a member of the French nobility and military officer. He is 
best known as the successor to his father, Jean de Biencourt de 
Poutrincourt et de Saint-Just as commander of the settlement at Port- 
Royal and the King's Governor of Acadia from his father's death in 1615 
until his own death. Because of his father's frequent trips to France, he 
had been previously acting in that capacity. 


*! Champlain's Dream, p.346 


son Charles de Biencourt de Saint-Just, and a Catholic priest who set 
about himself the task of baptizing the local Mi’kmagqs, including their 
chief Membertou. After the initial colonization effort, it is known that 
Claude engaged in fur-trading activities in the Penobscot area. It is 
believed that Fort Pentagouet, a combined trading post and fishing 
station which he built, was the first permanent settlement in present 
day New England. 77 


Originally sakmow of the Kespukwitk district, Membertou was 
appointed as Grand Chief by the sakmowk of the other six districts. 
His exact date of birth is not known. Membertou became a good 
friend to the French. He first met the French when they arrived to 
build the Habitation at Port-Royal in (605, at which time he said he 
was a grown man when he first met Jacques Cartier in 1534, which 
would mean that he was probably born in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. 

In addition to being sakmow or political leader, Membertou had also 
been the head autmoin or spiritual leader of his tribe - who believed 
him to have powers of healing and prophecy. 


Champlain and Poutrincourt founded a second Habitation at 
Québec in (608... and then allied themselves with the Algonquin and 
Huron—traditional enemies of the Iroquois Confederacy, who were 
allied with the Dutch (and the Jews) in New Amsterdam viz. New 
York. It was destroyed by the English (also allied with the Jews since 


Cromwell’s time) in ! 
like Etienne Brilé, the first European explorer 
to venture beyond Huronia, went without religion amongst the 


Indians—Champlain called them “licentious and depraved” and 
accused both of indulging “in unrestrained debauchery and 
libertinism.” 


Curé Nicolas Aubry also was recorded in writings from that time 
because of a misadventure which happened to him during his short 
visit to the New World. He became lost in the woods around Baie 
Sainte-Marie, Nova Scotia and survived for sixteen days on his own 
before being rescued from the shores of the Bay of Fundy by a 
fisherman. He returned to France after his recovery and the last 
known record of him is in 


Biard relates how, when Membertou’s son Actaudin became gravely 
ill, he was prepared to sacrifice two or three dogs to precede him as 
messengers into the spirit world, but when Biard told him this was 
wrong, he did not, and Actaudin then recovered. However, in 1611, 
Membertou contracted dysentery, one of the many infectious diseases 
spread in the New World by Europeans. By , he was 
very ill. Membertou insisted on being buried with his ancestors, 
something that bothered the missionaries. However; Membertou soon 
changed his mind and requested to be buried among the French. He 
died on 18 September 1611. 73 

In his final words, he charged his children to remain devout 
Christians. 


Following the murder of King Henry IV and the ascension to the 
French throne by Louis XIII, under Marie de’ Medici’s regency, 
Charles de Biencourt de Saint-Just and his father were authorized to 
return to Acadia. Their mandate required them to take along a Roman 
Catholic priest who would be responsible for the colony’s welfare and 
for missionary work to convert the native peoples. 


In (OM, Charles de Biencourt de Saint-Just returned to France 
with a shipload of furs during which time the Crown appointed him 
Vice-Admiral of Acadia. Biencourt arranged financing for his 
colonial business ventures from two Huguenot businessmen from 
Dieppe but that was withdrawn when he was compelled by the King to 
take two Jesuit priests with him to Acadia to expand the Roman 
Catholic missionary work among the natives. New financing was 
arranged with the Jesuit Society becoming the partners of Jean de 


22 We know that about 1626, Claude de La Tour had to abandon the area to 
the Plymouth colony. 

3 Bumsted, J.M. (2007). A History of the Canadian Peoples; Canada: 
Oxford University Press. ISBN 0-19-542349-6 


Poutrincourt and Thomas Robin de Coulogne, sharing in the profits 
from their colonial trading activities. 


In 1613. the settlement, or habitation, at Port Royal was attacked by 
colonists from Virginia led by Captain Samuel Argall. Several 
settlers were killed, others taken prisoner and the fort and goods were 
destroyed. Poutrincourt who had wintered in France to gather supplies 
returned to Port Royal the next spring. He was forced to return to 
France with the surviving settlers. The young Biencourt and Charles 
de la Tour remained, living amongst the Mi’kmaq, engaging in the fur 
industry. At this time, la Tour migrated from Port Royal to establish 
himself at both Cap de Sable (present-day Port La Tour, Nova Scotia) 
and St-John, New Brunswick. 


Charles de Biencourt de Saint-Just proved highly successful in his 
fur-trading ventures until [98% when the industry went into decline. 
Port-Royal was gradually falling apart as a result of neglect and the 
lack of new immigrant settlers and it is thought that in the final few 
years before his death, Biencourt lived primarily with the natives. 


In (9695, Claude de Saint-Etienne de la Tour married an Abénaki 
Indian, from one of the local First Nations’ tribes and the family built 
a trading fort at the mouth of the Penobscot River in present-day 
Castine, Maine. In (6%, the fort was attacked and destroyed by New 
England colonists. Charles returned to Port-Royal. 


Claude de Saint-Etienne de la Tour returned to France and upon 
returning to his son’s fort at Cap de Sable in the , the 
ships were captured by the British, under the command of Sir David 
Kirke, and sent as a prisoner to England. He returned to Acadia in 
1630 with an English wife and briefly switched allegiance to the 
British. There was a siege of Fort la Tour by Claude with his son 
resisting and winning. Claude eventually petitioned his son Charles to 
return to Cap de Sable and French allegiance. He lived his remaining 
years in that area. He was in receipt of a large land grant and Fort 
Pentagouet itself by the French Crown although it does not appear that 
he took residential possession of it. 


Tn (6B), Charles had become governor of Acadia and moved to the 
mouth of the St-John River in present-day St-John, New Brunswick 
where he built a new fort. In (35, he was formally granted a 
seignory. 

Historian M. A. MacDonald writes about La Tour’s possession at 
the mouth of this river: 

Down this river highway came fleets of canoes, bringing the 
richest fur harvest in all Acadia to Charles La Tour’s 
storehouses: three thousand moose skins a year, uncounted 
beaver and otter. On this tongue of land his habitation stood, 
yellow-roofed, log-palisaded, its cannon commanding the river 
and bay. (p. 183) 

Tn (682, Isaac de Razilly the new Lieutenant-general of all New 
France and governor of Acadia, arrived in Port-Royal, sent by his 
cousin Cardinal Richelieu. 


La Tour and Razilly agreed to divide control of Acadia, the latter 
controlling the south-western corner of Nova Scotia and the territory 
along the St- John River. Razilly died in 1636, and his successor, 
Charles de Menou d’Aulnay, *4 began a series of violent and costly 
confrontations. 

During these confrontations, La Tour was accused of treason and 
crimes against Acadia. 


D’Aulnay was a member of the French nobility who was at various 
times a sea captain, a lieutenant in the French navy to his cousin Isaac 
de Razilly, and Governor of Acadia. He was born at Chateau de 
Charnizay, Indre-et-Loire, his father being a high-ranking official for 
Louis XIII. 

Jeanne-Marie de Roeux-Corcelles Motin was a French settler and 
daughter of an associate of Isaac de Razilly’s trading company. She 
first married Governor of Acadia Charles de Menou d’Aulnay, who 
was some 12 years her senior; the couple had four sons, who entered 
the army and were killed at the Siege of Luxembourg, and four 


4 Charles de Menou d'Aulnay (c. 1604-1650) was a pioneer of European 
settlement in North America and Governor of Acadia (1635-1650). 


daughters, all of whom became nuns. As his widow, Madame 
D’Aulnay’s ability to carry on with her husband’s work was limited 
considerably by his debts incurred from his colonizing efforts and 
battles with Governor of Acadia Charles Amador de Saint-Etienne, 
Sieur de La Tour, whom she next married - their daughters Anne and 
Marguerite married, respectfully, Jacques I and Abraham dit De 
Pleinmarais, sons of (Francois-Birgine) “Philippe I’ Mius 
d’Entremont grandson of Huguenot Admiral de Coligny and Marie 
Hélie du Tillet. 

Abénaquis Chief Jean Vincent d’Abbadie, Baron de St-Castin - 
a descendant of the House of Maslacq and a Carignan-Saliéres - was a 
polygamist, married to two daughters of Abénaquis Grand Chief 
Penobscot Madockawonda: Meletilde and Pidiwammiskwa. 
Anastasie d’Abbadie daughter of Meletilde married Alexandré Le 
Borgne son of Carignan-Saliéres Alexandré Le Borgne dit Beélisle 
and Marie de St-Etienne de la Tour. “Philippe I” Mius 
d’Entremont dit d’Azit was also a polygamist, married to two 
Mi’kmaq women 


Isaac de Razilly, having been selected by the government to restore 
to France her Acadian possessions, became governor of Acadia in 
1632, and d’Aulnay was one of his able assistants, borrowing funds, 
hiring ships, and recruiting men for the regular ocean crossings to and 
from France for the Compagnie des Cent-Associés and a private 
company, Razilly-Condonnier. These companies had divergent 
interests at times which resulted in costly competition. Razilly 
brought with him forty families and settled at La Héve (near present 
day Lunenburg, Nova Scotia) on the southern coast of the island, 
dispossessing a Scotchman. 


In 99635, Isaac de Razilly re-established French control of Fort 
Pentagouet at Majabigwaduce on the Penobscot Bay, which had been 
given to France in an earlier Treaty with the English. He gave the 
Plymouth men that had charge of the fort their liberty, but bade them 
tell their people at the English plantations that he would come the next 
year and displace them as far south as the 40" degree of north latitude. 
He then took full possession of the place, and strengthened the 
defenses. Plymouth people manned a vessel and went to Penobscot to 
drive out the French, whom they found only 18 in number, but 
strongly entrenched. D’Aulnay permitted them to expend all their 
ammunition, and then go home. 

Isaac de Razilly died in 1635 and the King appointed his brother, 
Claude de Launay-Razilly 7° as the new governor. Claude did not 
come to Acadia but appointed d’Aulnay as his lieutenant to govern on 
his behalf and run the company, Razilly-Condonnier, in Acadia while 
he ran the operation in France. D’Aulnay went immediately to Port 
Royal, erected a new fort, moved the La Héve colonists, and sent to 
France for 20 additional families, making Port Royal the principal 
settlement in Acadia, which at that time embraced not only Nova 
Scotia, but a portion of New Brunswick, extending as far west as the 
Penobscot. 


In the Battle of Port Royal, §paimplonlo49, La Tour led a party of 
English mercenaries against the Acadian colony at Port Royal. His 
270 Puritan and Huguenot troops killed three, burned a mill, 
slaughtered cattle and seized 18,000 livres of furs. 


In 1645, while la Tour was in Boston, d’ Aulnay was able to retaliate 
in 1645 by seizing all of La Tour’s possessions and outposts, 


°° Claude de Razilly, also Claude de Launay-Razilly (1593-1654) was a 
French Navy officer. He was the brother of Francois de Razilly and Isaac 
de Razilly. 

Claude de Razilly fought in the Siege of St-Martin-de-Ré in 1627 and 
the Siege of La Rochelle. In 1627, he successfully relieved the siege of 
the Royal forces in the fortress of St-Martin-de-Ré by sailing through an 
important English naval blockade. 

In 1632, he was given by Richelieu in association with his brother 
Isaac de Razilly a mission to recover Acadia from the English following 
the Treaty of St-Germain. He was Governor of Acadia when Port Royal 
was recovered in 1634. Three years later, Claude de Razilly was 
succeeded as Acadian Governor by two contenders, Charles de Menou 
d'Aulnay and Charles de Saint-Etienne de la Tour. In 1638, Claude de 
Razilly fought in the Battle of Guetaria. 


especially Fort La Tour at St-John and Cape Sable. In the Battle of 
St-John (1645), La Tour’s second wife, Marie Jacquelin La Tour, 
assumed command of the garrison there, refused to surrender, and led 
a pitched three-day battle to defend the fort for three days. On April 
17" the fourth day, despite losing thirty-three men, the walls were 
breached By the aid of a treacherous sentry and having taken heavy 
casualties, d’Aulnay took control of the fort. The resistance led by 
Madame La Tour was so fierce that he proposed terms of capitulation, 
pledging life and liberty to all in the garrison. His terms being 
accepted, d’Aulnay broke his agreement, executed the surviving 
soldiers: La Tour’s men were sent to the gallows. Madame de La Tour 
was taken prisoner and forced to watch the hangings with a rope 
around her own neck. Madame La Tour and died three weeks later. 
Meanwhile, La Tour was in the English port city of Boston, seeking 
reinforcements and drumming up more support for his cause. Nicolas 
Denys’ letters and journals give vivid descriptions of the drama. 7° 

La Tour sought refuge at the Chateau Saint-Louis in Québec City. 
D’Aulnay became governor-general and seigneur of Acadia. 


D’Aulnay now had the whole of Acadia to himself, and 
improvements were made, marshes were diked, mills erected, and ship 
building begun. In [9645 he went to France and received honours from 
the king. In 1647 a commission was issued making him governor and 
lieutenant-general in Acadia. However, he would not have a long time 
to enjoy his triumph, as in 1650 he died when his canoe capsized, 
throwing the title of Acadia again into question. His widow, Jeanne 
Motin was heavily in debt. La Tour, hearing of the death of d’ Aulnay, 
sailed for France, laid the facts before the court, and not only secured a 
restoration of his title and privileges, but was made the successor of 
d’Aulnay. Now, his widow was still living in Acadia with her 
children, and was alarmed at the turn affairs had taken; preparations 
offensive and defensive were entered upon; but all hostilities suddenly 
ceased. The leaders of the opposing forces concluded to end their 
troubles by marriage on : 

Because of his commitment to colonization, the death of d’Aulnay 
left a thriving colony in Acadia. He is recognized as an important 
pioneer of European settlement in North America. 


Philippe Mius, Sieur d’Entremont, 1st Baron of Poboncoup (14 
November 1601 - 1700) was an early Acadian settler, and the first of 
the vast Muise and d’Entremont families of Nova Scotia. was born in 
Cherbourg, Normandy and came from a longtime noble family, and 
was brought to Acadia with his family 27 in 1651 by the new governor 
Charles de Saint-Etienne de la Tour. 


On QQURSBRRAFYENGSS, Charles La Tour married a third time, to 
Jeanne Motin, the widow of his former enemy, d’Aulnay. La Tour 
died at Cap de Sable (present-day Port La Tour, Nova Scotia) in 1666. 


Governor Charles de Saint-Etienne de la Tour in JGIY§I653 awarded 
Philippe Mius, sieur d’Entremont one of the few fiefs to constitute 
territory in North America, the Barony of Poboncoup, extending from 
Cap Négre to Cap Fourchu (Yarmouth), and in 1670 appointed him 
lieutenant-major and commander of the king’s troops, and procureur 
du roi (crown attorney), which post he retained until (8%. 
d’Entremont was important to the colony’s history as an administrator, 
and because he promoted agriculture on his seigneurie. 

One of his three sons, 
married a Mi’kmaq woman named ; while his 
other two sons, Jacques and Abraham, married daughters of La Tour 
with his 3rd wife, Anne and Marguerite respectively, and their 
descendants retain the surname d’Entremont (Charles de La Tour had 
Métis daughters with his first wife who was native; however, it was his 
third wife, a Frenchwoman named Jeanne Motin, daughter of Louis 
Motin de Courcelles, who was mother to Anne and Marguerite). 


6 Denys, Nicolas. The Description and Natural History of the Coasts of 
North America, ed. and trans. William F. Ganong (Champlain Society, 
Toronto, 1908) 


27 Philippe Mius married Madeleine Hélie in Normandy and they came to 
Acadia with their daughter, Marguerite. 


The Baron of Poboncoup was briefly captured in 1654 by Major 
General Robert Sedgwick, 78 during the latter’s pass through Acadia, 
but resurfaced with his family following this English occupation. 


°8 Major General Robert Sedgwick (c. 1611 — 1656) was an English 
colonist, born 1611 in Woburn, Bedfordshire, England, and baptized on 6 
May 1613. He settled at Charlestown, Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 
1635, where he became a successful merchant and for many years 
represented the town in the General Court. He was active in organizing 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, of which he became 
captain in 1640. In 1652 he was appointed commander of all the 
Massachusetts militia. He ordered the building of Castle William, the 
first fort at Boston, and Oliver Cromwell promoted him to major 
general, making him the first Major General of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. With John Winthrop, Jr. and others, he established in 1643- 
1644 the first ironworks in North America. Under authority from 
Cromwell, in July 1654 Sedgwick raided Acadia by conquering the 
French at Fort Pentagouet, Maine; Fort La Tour at the mouth of the St- 
John River; and Port Royal. In 1655 he accompanied the expedition 
which captured Jamaica. Just before his death there, Cromwell gave him 
sole command as the first Governor General of Jamaica. He died on 24 
May 1656, and was buried halfway up the canyon to Spanish Town from 
Ocho Rios in a small Christopher Wren-styled chapel. 


St-Jehan Passenger List 


When this document was discovered in the Paris, France Archives this was the first known passenger 
list to be found [and perhaps the only list] of the French who had sailed from LaRochelle, France to 


Acadia. 
*No other lists have been found.* 


Not all on the list remained in Acadia. It is believed some may have returned to France. Whatever the 
case may be, their names do not show up in later enumerations of Acadia so they did not become 


permanent residents of Acadie. 


Nicollas LeCreux (Dubreuil), with Anne Motin (de Reux), his wife 
Claude Motin, her brother, 

Jehan Motin, also her brother, 

Jehanne Motin, her sister, 

Jacqueline de Glaisnée, their cousin 

Jehanne Billard servant girl 


The following names are those of laborers who traveled with said Le 
Creux. 
Firstly: 
Jehan Chalumeau, laborer and his and wife 
George Migot, from Dijon, laborer 
Jehan Hyechtier, from Dijon, laborer 
Simon Merllin, from Dijon, laborer 
Jehan Pericaud from Dijon, log splitter 
Jehan Guiot from Dijon, laborer 
Nicollas Bayolle, from Dijon 
Isaac Pesselin from Champagne 
Hilaire Bicau from Champagne 
Jehan Donno, native of Angers, master mill carpenter usually 
living in Paris 
Roch Roche, also a carpenter, from Paris 
Martin Le Doux, also a carpenter, from Paris 


List of Anjou peasants who sailed on the Saint-Jehan to work in New 
Fran 
Firstly: 


Tibault Destouches, with his wife and three children, laborer from 
the parish of Bourgueil near Chinon 

Pierre Martin, laborer with his wife and one child, from Bourgueil 
Jehan Mangoneau, laborer with his wife and one child also from 
Bourgueil 

Pierre Choiseau, laborer with his wife and two children, also from 
Bourgueil 

Widow Perigault with Michel and Julien Perigault, her children, also 
from Bourgueil, laborers 

Hadrien Benoiston, laborer, also from Bourgueil 

[Omitted], laborer, also from Bourgueil 

Julien Aury, laborer, also from Bourgueil 

Pierre Le Moyne, laborer, also from Bourgueil 

Nouel Tranchant, laborer, also from Bourgueil 

Guillaume Trahan, officer of the cavalry, with his wife and two 
children and a servant, also from also from Bourgueil 

Louis Deniau, from the city of Chinon, a cooper 

Philippe Rat, from the city of Chinon, tailor 

Daniel Chichereau, from the city of Chinon, tailor 

Jehan Danjon, from the city of Chinon, laborer 

Michel Callant, from the city of Chinon, laborer 

Jehan Vache, from the city of Chinon, cobbler 

Louis Blanchard, from La Rochelle, wine maker 

Pierre Paquis, master gunsmith and locksmith 

Aimé Diot, laborer from Paris 

André Braconneau, laborer from Paris 


Francois Guion, from La Rochelle, master baker 
Gilles Tionne, master gardener from Paris 


List of carpenters who went to build ships and boats in New France 


Firstly: 

Jouannis Daprandestiguy, Basque, master 
Jehan Debourgonare, also a Basque carpenter 
Jouanis Dahausquin, also a Basque carpenter 
Jehan De La Faye, also a Basque carpenter 
Bernard Bugare, also a Basque carpenter 
Jouanis Lavare, also a Basque carpenter 
Bernard Tegarnous, also a Basque carpenter 
Jouanis Destiquau, also a Basque carpenter 
Abraham Dostique, also a Basque carpenter 
Saint-Martin dit Gascon, to be a sailor 

Francois Leteller dit Labrande, from La Tremblade, also a sailor 
René Arquange, from La Rochelle, also a sailor 


List of salt workers who went to work in the marshlands in New France 


Firstly: 

Jehan Sandre, with his wife, master salt worker or seller 
Pierre Gabory, also a salt worker, from La Rochelle 
Jehan Pronost, also a salt worker, from the islands 
Francois Baudry, also a salt worker 

Pierre Prault, also a salt worker 


List of sailors who were part of the crew of the Saint-Jehan 


Firstly: 

Pierre Sauvic, master of said ship, from d’ Auray river 
Martin Lebagous, sailor, from d’ Auray river 

Jehan Margar, also a sailor, from d’ Auray river 
Jacques De Lamer, also a sailor, from d’Auray river 
Marc De La Mer, also a sailor, from d’Auray river 
Jehan Piluesrie, also a sailor, from d’ Auray river 
Guillaume Bellego, also a sailor, from d’ Auray river 
Etienne Le Rouzic, also a sailor, from d’ Auray river 
Allen Malloin, also a sailor, from d’Auray river 
Domingo Basque, from Bayonne, also a sailor 
Jouanis Basque, also a sailor, from Bayonne 
Bertholome Demairon, also a sailor, from Bayonne 
Jehan Roou, carpenter from St-Malo 

Pierre Moysieau, master gunner from La Rochelle 
Jehan Guiot, master valler from d’ Auray river 
Bonaventure Guibermin, “garcon” from Morbien 
Henry Quinper, "garcon" from Brittany 

Petiolle Périn, “garcon” from d’ Auray river 


(Signature) N. Denys 


Nicolas Denys 


The original record source: Department Records of Charente Maritime 


A Short List of Acadian Marriages Natives and European Colonists 


Unknown Amerindian married Charles (Turgis) de St-Etienne de 
La Tour ~1625 in Acadia. 
Note: Charles had three marriages. The other two marriages 
were not to Amerindian women. 


Jeanne de St-Etienne de La Tour (daughter of the above Charles 
Latour and Unknown Amerindian mother) married 
d’Apprendestiguy de Martignon ~1655 at Pentagouet. 


Marie-Thérése married Claude Petitpas ~1686 in Acadia 


Jeanne-Marie Kagigconiac married Martin LeJeune dit Briard 
~1684 


Marie (Christine)(Dubois)(Hautbois) Aubois married Jean Roy dit 
Laliberté ~1686 


Unknown Amerindien married ~1678 and Marie Amerindien 
married date unknown Philippé d’azy Mius. 


Marie-Louise Minet, Amerindien from Red River, married Charles 
Roy 15 February 1802. 


Cécile (Bertrand) Berteau married Jean Denis ~1703. 


Anne Patarabego married Richard (de Fronsac) Denys ~1680. This 
was a first marriage for Richard Denys. 


Marie married Nicolas (Fronsac) Denys ~1701. Nicolas was the son 
of the Richard and Anne Patarabego, Amerindien. 


Marie married Unknown Cellier dit Charet (Memchaaret) ~1682. 
Madeleine Ouaouamintetces married Pierre Cellier dit Charet 


~1725. Pierre was the son of Unknown Cellier dit Charet and 
Marie, Amerindien. 


Unknown Amerindien married (possibly) Pierre Haché (Larché) dit 
Gallant. Date unknown. 


Anne Ouestnorouest dite Petitous married Pierre Martin ~ 1660. 


Unknown Mi’kmaq married Philippé Enault de Barbaucannes 
~1679. 


Mathilde Madokawando married Jean-Vincent d’Abbadie ~1670 / 
rehabilitated 1684. He married a second time to 

Marie Pidiwammiskawa, sister of Mathilde ~1685. Her father was 
Chief Madokawando. 


Francoise, Amerindien married Germain Doucet, Amerindien from 
Port-Royal River ~1708. 

Marie Unknown, daughter of Pierre Pisnet, Amerindian of Cap 
Sable and Anne Unknown, married Francois Doucet 25 June 
1726 at Port-Royal. Francois was the son of Germain Doucet, 
Amerindian and Francoise. 


